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lederal aid conference may have achieved 


significant gains 


r HE Ah I sponsored conference on federal 
aid held in Washington i on Feb. 

ruary 17, may have achieved some significant 
gains. While it is too early to determine how 
much effect such a “sounding board” meeting 
may have on the many organizations and 
groups concerned with federal aid, it is not too 
early to report the enthusiastic acceptance by 
all participating groups of the forthright, ob 
jective approach made at this conference 

More than 70 organizations participated, and 
the full day's conference was attended by over 
1S) individuals representing diverse view 
points A full report of the meeting will be 
presented later, but we mav begin even now 
to utilize the present climate of cooperative 
approach 

Certainly divergent viewpoints are strongly 
supported by these groups, just as we support 
our convention decision on federal aid sad 
press for enactment of our proposals. At no 
time prior to February 17, 1951, however, was 
there greater willingness to exchange viewpoints 
in order to ascertain just what kind of general 
federal aid can be enacted into law For ex 
ample, a representative of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce—an organization which 
has insisted that educations! support should 
come wholly from state and local sources 
commented that other federal aid measures had 
heen supported as stimulating devices for the 
purpose f eventually raisir local and state 
support to a basic minimum. While no tem- 
porary federal aid can solve the problem of 
providing adequate education in the poorer 


stetes, this comment indicates that there is not 


such great inflexibility in the position held 
by some groups as we have heretofore sup 
posed. 

Perhaps we should be more realistic in our 
attitude toward federal aid There may be 
specific items upon which we cannot and must 
not yield——even though it may mean defeat of 
all efforts to obtain federal aid for education. 
On the other hand, perhaps it is time for us to 
approach this issue in terms of granting to our 
leaders certain “limits of expendability.” 
There is little doubt that if all organizations and 
groups hold inflexibly to their stated positions 
on federal aid, these irreconcilable concepts 

un prevent any general federal aid legislation 


John M. Eklund 


m our time 


Proposed Loyalty Oath 
Quoted in Paris Newspaper 
[he Paris edition of the New York Herald 


Tribune recently reprinted from the Denver 
Post an editorial on loyalty oaths for teachers 
The editorial commented that loyalty oaths for 
teachers are “a futile and meaningless piece of 
hecus-pocus. No oath so enforced on a person 
is a guarantee of loyalty; as a matter of fact 
it is the sort of mask under which enemies of 
democracy like to infiltrate their way into posi 
tions of influence like teaching.” The editorial 
then states that if a loyalty oath is to be re. 
quired, the one suggested by AFT President 
John M. Eklund is preferable. His proposed 
sath was then quoted. This is the oath which 


¥ a published m our February issue 
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workers in 1950 was more than $3300 This 
wwerage salary for workers in industry—both 
skilled and unskilled—-happens to be the maxi 
mum salary for women teachers in a midwestern 
city from which I am returning as l write this 
urticle. Men with families, in this city, are 
permitted to attain a maximum $200 higher 
War widows who are teaching or other women 
teachers with dependents are just unfortunate 
in being women 


; . . . . — Not long go | had an opportunity t sit 
‘ 5» 9» eastern states. In this area the teachers were 
Hy or th about one-half the wages received by 
miners. When we asked the teachers 
} ‘ mucl han the miners 
WANTED 


been organized 
Unekilled Laborers 


s also stated 
2975.00 per year 


whe n they 
Experience unnecessary profes 
we teach 


the mines 


@ strenge theory of schoo! fnence 


\ polit sl lea 


parents 

lucate their 

s too much t 
r children e 


ireerTs 





In Memoriam 


Florence Curtis Banson 
AFT Secretary-Treasurer, 1926-1935 


HE death of Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson 

came nearly a quarter-century after she 
took office as secretary-treasurer of the Ameri 
can Federation of Teachers. Early in 1926 the 
membership had fallen to its lowest point as 
the result of the attack which strong, nation 
wide forces of reaction had made upon the 


unionization of public school teachers 


Mrs. Hanson understood the situation, a 
challenge to her courage and faith. Hers was 
an idealism almost beyond comprehension. Het 
dedication to the cause was manifested by her 
willingness to sacrifice pension benefits when 
she resigned from her teaching position in the 
Chicago Public Schools to devote all her energy 
to the AFT. She wrote a fine record of achieve 
ment and progress despite disillusionments 


which would have broken a less rugged spirit. 


Her nine years of service represented an 
indispensable contribution to the history of the 
organization during its struggle to reach the 
high level on which it now operates.-FREE 
LAND STECKER, charter member of the AFT 


and secretary-treasurer, 1916-1926 
. 


HE death of Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson 

on February 1, 1951 marks the passing 
of one of the most outstanding classroom 
teachers in the history of education in the 
United States. Mrs. Hanson served as secretary 
treasurer of the AFT during one of the most 
dificult periods in the history of the organiza 
tion. She gave of her physical strength and her 
able leadership far beyond the line of pro 
fessional duty in serving the classroom teachers 
f the nation. The strength of the AFT today 
and its influence in national and international 
affairs is largely a tribute to the unfailing 
courage and the indomitable will of Mrs 


Hanson 


Until the very end, Mrs. Hanson maintained 
om active interest in the affairs of the AFT. Her 


fre juent letters to the national office and her 
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constant desire to subordinate everything else 
to the progress of the AFT were an inspiration 
to those who lead the AFT today. Her con 
tribution to “democracy in education, education 
for democracy” will live eternally in the lives 
of thousands of teachers in the United States 
IRVIN R, 


and the citizens whom they teach 


KUENZI I, {FT secretary-treasurer 


P HE American Federation of Teachers is not 
so old that its members have lost touch 
with its beginnings. Many members in com 
munities in all parts of the United States re 
member their early uncertain gropings as they 
advanced into unionism. Those in locals organ 
ized in the late twenties or early thirties par 
ticularly, will recall that they had frequent 
occasion to turn to the national office for coun 
sel and assistance. This was at a time when 
with slender resources and small staff, Florence 
Curtis Hanson, as secretary-treasurer, served 
as our one full-time officer 
Saturday, Sunday. or week-day. late at night 
or early in the morning. union members found 
Florence Curtis Hanson on the job—able and 
eager to give them the benefit of her experience 
and practical advice. And—no less important 
Mrs. Hanson provided in abundant measure 
the steady encouragement to newcomers in the 
union movement wherever and whenever she 
met them 
Florence Curtis Hanson, a teacher, worked 
so that the teachers of America through their 
wn organization might live more fully as citi 
zens and as teachers. She leaves us a challenge 
a challenge to give of our energy and talents 
to furthering the principles of the American 
Federation of Teachers for the enrichment of 
the lives of the teachers and the youth of our 
nation ARTHUR ELDER, AFT Vice-Pres: 


dent 





by Eliot Birnbaum 


President, APT I 0) 


TV PROGRAMS 
Worthy of Our Children 


The many opinions expressed at the confer 


ence centered in general mDout the following 


points 


no philosophy 


t responsibility towards lth igh T\ 
lid point that what is being 
t—or the least un 


|. Children’s pro 


personnel! 
shown use the re 
iesirable—of the “thriller” and action type of 
motion picture Major objections were directed 
at the lack of variety even in these films and at 
the general de izth of intel urishment in 
he programs beame 
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industry as a whole has ignored, up to this time. 

These conclusions concerning the effects of 
TV on children were substantiated by evidence 
presented during the conference. Research con- 
ducted in Stamford, Conn., Homewood, IIL, 
Baltimore, Md., and other cities reveals that 
about half of the children in a TV service area 
spend an average of four hours daily in tele- 
viewing and that many children spend as much 
time per week in televiewing as they do facing 
teachers in a classroom 

Our inquiries among producers of educa- 
tional motion pictures yielded one thoughtful 
reply—from Coronet Films, Inc. It is their posi 
tion that their films are carefully prepared and 
known to be effective under certain conditions 
They refuse, however, to release their films to 
TV as mere fillers, to be sandwiched into occa- 
sional unsponsored time or used in emergencies 
They indicate that they would reconsider their 
position ii a pattern of regularly scheduled edu- 
cational films were established at an appropriate 


hour and if other conditions were met. 


@ progrem of action 

\ follow-up meeting to the May conference 
was held in October by the TV Committee of 
the Syracuse Council of Children’s Entertain 
ment The meeting brought the following 


results 


1. An attempt is being made to follow the 
suggestion of a regularly scheduled daily pro- 
gram of educational films carefully chosen and 
expertly presented. 

2. To accomplish this objective the use of the 
film library of the School of Education, and 
the technical aid of the Radio-Television Work- 
shop of Syracuse University were sought and 
obtained. They have offered their facilities and 
“know-how” as a public service in helping to 
attain the objective of programs worthy of our 
children. 

3. An attempt is being made to obtain a clari- 
fication of the public service requirements of the 
Federal Communications Commission for TV 
stations. If stations are required to serve the 
public interest in a specific portion of thei: 
broadcast time, an attempt will be made to se 
cure this time for children’s programs in the 
Syracuse area 

1. To insure that the TV Committee of the 
Syracuse Council of Children’s Entertainment 
speaks for the community as a whole, the base 
of this committee is being broadened so that it 
now includes representatives of parents’ groups, 
the Board of Education, the organized teachers, 
the School of Education, and the Radio-Tele 
vision Workshop of Syracuse L niversity, as 


well as private citizens 








WHEN? 
WHERE? 


August 5th-!7th, 1951 


Madison, Wisconsin 
WHO? 
WHAT? 


COST? 





A. F. of T. Summer Institute 


School for Workers—University of Wisconsin, 
For A. F. of T. members 


Discussions, lectures, workshops, recreation— 
with A. F. of T. members and members of other unions. 


Two-week period including tuition, lodging, and board—$70.00 
Pian to spend Aug. 5th-17th at Madison! 


Further details will be given in the next issue of THE AMERICAN TEACHER. 
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THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF TWO ARTICLES BY JERRY VOORHIS ON COOPERATIVES 


‘eachers and Cooperatives 


by Jerry Voorhis 


N THE depths of the depression of the 1930's 

many cooperatives were organized in the 
United States. This was the period of greatest 
cooperative growth because the need was 
areatest 

Next to farmers it is probable that teachers 
had more to do with the building of these co 
operatives than any other group. Success did 
not come easily, and some of the co-ops that 
were started off with high hopes are no longer 
in existence. But across the nation there are 
today numbers of thoroughly successful co 
operatives to bear witness t the work these 
teachers have done 


Let us take a qui k lo ' ! thet 


teechers pley important rele ia successful co-ops 

In 1935 a consumers buving lub was or 
ganized in Emporia Kansas. The farmers who 
owned a highly successful cooperative oil asso 
ciation allowed the t wnspeople to . their 
warehouse as a storeroom for their first sup 
plies They alse pened r o1 sseoctiation to 
city membership. In 194 om rative store 
we hartered which } t i woessfully 


nt was Merlin Miller, 


a teacher at bn porta ( now Director of 


ever since Its first presid 


Schools for Consumers ¢ erative Association 
large midwestern res il lesale and pro 
duction cooperative than a decade 
Dr. H. G. Laall, he 


at . tate teachers College 


Des srtment of 


mem be 
the 
h echool 
of Kansas 
nee lleas 
Ts and 


their 


Jerry Veoorhis, Executive Secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, was for many 
years a member of the US. House of Representatives 
from the 12th District of California. His record there 
is ene of which anyone could be proud. Dhile he was 
headmaster of the Voorhis School for Boys in San 


j 


Dimas, California, he was a member atidarge of the 
4PT. At present he is devoting his efforts to the devel 


pment of the cooperative movement 


The same story in general can be told of 
the Hyde Park Cooperative Society, million 
dollar-a-year volume consumers co-op on Chi 
cago’s South Side. It was a group of University 
of Chicago faculty members. among them the 
present senior Senator from Illinois, Paul H 
Douglas, who spearheaded organization of Hyde 
Park and who have to this day given it effective 
leadership. Two of them are present members 
f the board of directors, one is president of 
the board of the Hyde Park Cooperative Nurs 
ery School, another heads the non inating com 
mittee, and the Consumer Information Service 
of the cooperative is in large part the work of 
members of the Home Economics department 
Among active Hyde Park 


DePaul University 


of the University 
members are teachers fror 
and Roosevelt College. high school and ele 
mentary school teachers 

The Consumers Cooperatn e Society of Palo 
Alto, California does an annual volume of 
business of more than $2,500,000 and recent) 
moved into a new super market which is one 
of the finest retail establishments in the United 
States. Every president of this society since its 
inception, with two exceptions, has been a 
Stanford University teacher. Other outstanding 
ooperative stores in ( alifornia are at Berkeley 
home of the University of California), Santa 
Monica 


torr s al Los Angeles 


adjacent to the University of Cali 
Whittier (where Whit 
tier College is located) and San Diego. In every 
ase except that of San Diego, where members 


of the armed services organized the cooperative 





when their commissary was closed, it will be 
seen that the successful cooperatives are in edu- 
cational centers. At Whittier, for example, 
which is the smallest of these cooperatives, no 
less than sixteen members of the faculty of 
Whittier College and twenty high and ele- 
mentary school teachers are active members of 
the cooperative. Five of the nine members of 
the board of directors are teachers, Berkeley 
Cooperative Center reports “a good representa- 
tion from teachers at all levels.” 

Grocery stores are neighborhood institutions 
and it should not therefore be surprising to find 
that, taking the nation as a whole, the most 
successful cooperative stores are either the 
work of groups of people with common na 
tionality or common occupational ties or else 
are located in natural neighborhoods—often 
those which center around educational in 
stitutions 

The last two presidents of the thriving co 
operative at New Haven, Connecticut have been 
teachers, one from the high school, the other 
from Yale Divinity School; and when a survey 
of the practicability of forming a cooperative 
group health plan was to be made it was a 
teacher from the State Teachers College who 
undertook the work. 

One of the best cooperatives in the Phila 
delphia area is the one at Swarthmore— largely 
because members of the faculty of Swarthmore 
College and other educational institutions in 
the area have, from the first, given it leadership 


the story of co-ops should be tought 

If cooperatives are to become the significant 
factors in the economy of America which the 
future of a vigorous democracy needs them to 
be, it is not only important that part of the 
people work at the building of successful co- 
operatives, but also that most of the people be 
reasonably and favorably informed about co- 
operatives. Quite evidently, if such a general 
understanding and acceptance of cooperatives is 
ever to be achieved, the teachers of the nation 
will be largely responsible through their class 
room work. There are many places in the cur- 
riculum—particularly in the social sciences 
where the facts about the cooperative method 
of doing business can very logically be included 

Many teachers are doing this. Understand 
ably enough, they are most likely to teach about 


cooperatives in communities where successful 
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Jerry Voornis 


cooperatives are present. As Ray Theisen, man 
ager of the rapidly growing Consumers Co 
operative Association of Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
puts it, “unless we first convince the teachers, 
we can not expect them to be effective in teach 
ing about cooperatives to others.” And the one 
best way to convince teachers is to have a 
thriving, well-run cooperative as an object 
lesson. Consequently we find high school teach 
ers in the Hyde Park area of Chicago adding 
factual material about cooperatives to their 
courses, whereas in other parts of the city this 
is less likely to take place. We find a social 
science teacher in Oakland, California, who 
belongs to the Berkeley Cooperative, devoting 
an entire day in her consumer economics course 
to presentations by speakers from local co 
operatives. At Palo Alto, California, Junior 
High School teachers, members of the coopera 
tive, are using film strips about cooperatives in 
schools, in their classes. At Rockford, Ilinois, 
where Herbert Max and other leadeys among 
AFT union teachers have had contact not only 
with local cooperative projects but with the 


cooperative movement nationally, the Coopera 


tive League was invited to plan the program 
for the 1950 teachers institute. Other examples 
of a similar sort could be given. Most note- 


worthy perhaps is the fact that the state of Wis 
consin, where cooperatives are developed to 
a greater extent than is the case in most other 
parts of the country, state law requires the 
inclusion of the subject of cooperative economic 
organization in the curriculum of the schools 

Most rural school teachers in the United 


States have children in their classes whose 


9 





families are cooperative members. This is es 
pecially true i the Middle West. where the 


:verage rural community has one or more fairly 


cooperative enterprises belonging to 


More than half of the farm and rural 


le of the nation obtain their ele 


¢ their farm and household supplies, 


r health care, or their insurance r their 
several 


their telephone servic 


the *} ‘ rat which 


rere! erees ere best iatermed about co-ops 
It is hardly surprising therefor that most 
sthona agriculture in ru | social 
eience teachers include 
operatives in their courses 
normal, well established ! 
part of the basn ulture 
citees if be ere ‘ ' i stores 


of the 


' ally 


the park 

hug 
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( alilornia Educa 
tors have taken an 
ctive part in this 
successful super- 
warket operation 


¢ is ince ption. 


* unportant to the su 
to any other type of business 
Looperatives are democratic economic in 
stitutions. They belong to and are controlled by 
their customers This is their basi strength 
is not a strength that develops auto 
matically. Indeed unless there exists among a 
onsiderable proporti of the membership a 
real loyalty and clear understanding of the ob 


ective of cooperation it may prove more dif- 


ilt to operate a cooperative successfully than 


sunother form of business « nterprise Democracy 


has its advantages. But they are not easily won 


Despite all this. the fact remains that there 
ure plenty of examples of successful consumer 
operatives in American cities as well as in 
the countryside. Outstanding among these are 
the credit unions with some 5,000,000 members 
In city after city, moreover, the strongest credit 
mions will be those organized by and for the 
In addition, however, are fuel co 
peratives, group health plans, cooperative 
hous levelopments. and cooperative stores 
And t ) striking deg these successful cx 
educ ational con 


peratives ‘ 


ess in large part t 


i rural com 

its successful 

llege were not 

hers were not nun 


perative mer 





But the same could not be said of Morning- 
side Heights in New York City (Columbia 
University) or Hyde Park, Chicago, or Berke 
lev, California or a number of other cities. 
There it has been the case repeatedly that teach 
ers have taken a leadership in the development 
of cooperatives without which some of our most 
successful cooperatives might never have come 
into being 

It is difficult to find instances where locals 
of the American Federation of Teachers have 
acted as a local to build cooperative businesses 
The Chicago Union Teachers Credit Union with 
over $2,000,000 of assets is an outstanding but 
rare example of this sort of action. Southern 
California teachers also have a $1,000,000 credit 
union but it is not an AFT enterprise. To 
date most of the activity of teachers in cor 
maction wilh ooperalives has been bv indi 
viduals or informal groups rather than through 
union locals. What might be accomplished if 
resolutions of the Minneapolis and Detroit cor 


ventions were vigorously implemented by action 
of AFT locals remains to be seen 
It is not, however, just a question of what 


teachers can do to help advance the growth of 
cooperatives. There is another side to this re 
latior sh fo the services which cooperatives car 
render to teachers. Midland ¢ ooperative Whok 

‘ ’ 


sale or example, maintains a whole staff de 


partment t work with teachers and schools 


The department rot only furnishes teaching 
materials upon request but also sponsors study 


tours for school classes and selected students 


places of general civic interest and offers certain 
scholarships as well. Many other cooperatives, 
both regional and local, sponsor and pay for 
field trips for vocational agriculture and social 
science classes to see Cooperatives at first hand, 
as well as other points of interest. Consumers 
Cooperative Association of Kansas City main. 
tains on its staff a recreational director whose 


services are widely available to schools in the 


nine-state area whi h this regional cooperative 


serves. Teachers colleges, denominational col 
leges, and other educational institutions regu 
larly call upon this cooperative for technical 
leadership in recreational training for both 
students and teachers 

Perhaps it is because teachers are likely to 
grasp more fully than other citizens the full 
seriousness of the problems our society faces 
that they have, largely, as individuals, been as 
active in cooperatives as they have been. Per 
haps it is because cooperatives represent the 
genet ol inte reat of all people as consumers that 
their membership is naturally concerned with 
democracy in education and education for 
lemocracy just as is the American Federation 
of Teachers 

The most important fact about the whole 
matter is, however, this: The possibilities for 
reciprocal assistance and for working together 
between teachers, especially union teachers, and 
ooperatives, have hardly been touched as vet 
We have little conception of what might he 
acomplished if those possibilities were fully 


dev eloped 
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SALLTE To THE CAMP 
FIRE CIRLS ON THEIR 


LIST BIRTHDAY 


This teenaged Camptre 
Girl is teaching metal cratt 


to a grous i Blue Birds 





This paper, which will be published in two installments, was prepared by Dr. Axtelle under the 
auspices of the AFT Commission for Educ ational Reconstruction. Dr. Axtelle, a member of AFT 
Local 2. was formerly an AFT vice-president and is now a member of the AFT Commission 
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a complex society. It is present wherever peo- 
ple are associated together, whether in the 
family, the classroom, a school system, a public 
or private enterprise, a political unit whether 
municipality, nation, or world order. It is per 
vasive. The effectiveness of any enterprise de- 
pends upon the way in which its parts articulate 
and communicate with one another and the way 
it relates itself with its surrounding environ 
ment. Nowhere is this function more important 
than in an educational institution. The effective 
ness of every individual in the “ hool or system 
whether student or teacher, is conditioned very 


significantly by the quality of administration 


effective administration requires cooperation 

We want to point out, further, that good 
competent, effective administration is based 
upon this democratic principle. Progressive 
management, both public and private, is coming 
increasingly to recognize that at the heart of 
the management function is the problem of 
human relations. More important than the con 
cern for buildings and equipment, source of 
supply and consumer outlet, the organization 
of production lines and production flow, is the 
organization of men. Every organization is an 
organization of human beings, it is a coopera 
tive system, its effectiveness depends upon the 
level and quality of cooperation. The central 
function of administration is the constant eleva 
tion of this level and quality. 

We refer to the quality and level of co 
operation. Quality of cooperation involves the 
sense of belonging. of mutuality and com 
munity, of sharing the ends and purposes of 
an organization. This refers to the whole emo 
tional attitude of members toward the organ 
ization, their sense of commitment not only to 
the general end of the organization but to the 
more immediate purposes, objectives, and 
methods of work. Devotion and loyalty cannot 
be taken for granted. They are rather the prod- 
uct and expression of the human relation 
throughout the organization. They are the ex 
pression of enthusiasm for the work, the in 
stitution, its objectives and its personne! 

Level of cooperation involves the under 
standing and insight into the objectives and 


\ high level of 


cooperation implies that the members of an 


operation of the organizatior 


organization are able to act imaginatively from 
the pomt of view of the organization as a whole 


with a sense of its needs and problems In short 


her, March 


it is the capacity to act intelligently out of a 
realistic sense of the situation. It also implies 
a considerable measure of imagination, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and responsibility. These 
occur at their best only when the members of 
the organization have in a real way participated 
in the formation of policy and planning. Only 
on this basis are they emotionally and intel- 


lectually prepared to act with imagination, good 


* judgment, and responsibility. 


Thus the institution of a new development is 
understood and emotionally accepted before it 
is launched. In this way the members of an 
organization continue to grow and meet con- 
stantly emerging and novel situations, having 
satisfaction and even enthusiasm out of the re- 
curring challenges to their judgment and re 
sourcefulness. Only in this way can an organ- 
ization itself continue to grow and to meet the 
constantly novel and emerging situations that 
confront it. 

The significant human resources of an or 
ganization are tapped and released only in co 
operation. These are the sense of devotion, of 
belonging, mutuality, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, judgment. These are essentials of the high 
level operation of any organization. They are 
crucial to an educational system, for these are 
prec isely the resources we wish to cultivate in 
children and young people 

In our increasingly complex society, these 
are the qualities that all our citizens must 
possess, not merely as citizens of the state but 
as workers at whatever level in their various 
organizations Our society 18 one of very high 
differentiation and specialization, interdepend 
ence and coordination. Modern te« hnology can 
not be operated without these resources spread 


widely throughout the society 


high morale produces best learning sitection 

The index of effectiveness of any organization 
is the quality of morale. We are interested in 
teacher morale for the sake of the children 
whom they teach. But morale is possibly even 
more important to children than to their teach 
ers. If we know anything about learning and 
character formation, we know that children 
grow best in a congenial, friendly, cooperative 
atmosphere. Teachers whose morale is low do 
not create such an atmosphere 

Much that has been said about the quality 
and level of morale for teachers applies equally 


to students. Learning « a most subtle phe 
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nomenon. The use of coercior if penalties or 
prices for engaging im activities in which stu 
lents have no intrinsic interest, makes for ag 
gression ofr docility and imeimecerity Learning 
and wholesome character formation occur at 
their beet wher students are wholeheartedly 
sheorbed in what they are dow This happens 
yly when they have helped to share im de 
termining what they are to do and when there 
» sense of mutuality and community mong 
the students and the teacher In the last inalysis 
teacher morale involves n teachers but 
students, administrator ' irents Thus 
hieh morale would bring ublic confidence 
und public support the publi 
primarily con 
al organizataior \ so ial or 
cooperative system. The central 
onsibilitvy of management is tv promote 
and yuality { cooperation. While this 
f all organizations, it touches the very 
f educational institutions, for the quality 
i" und growth, the democratic char 
tself lepends upon the morale of 

ve environment and itmosphere 
While high morale is the mark of effective 
snizath i ts total character. individually 
the attributes prratior re iability 
eas iblene the 
eves of 


‘ with 


* A 


W} thes stir } 


er. The characteristics of the great teacher are 
likewise the characteristics of the great ad 
ministrator. Chief among these are: a love of 
people, the capacity to feel imaginatively the 
character and situation of others, to see and 
feel through their character, to help people 
organize their resources in pursuit of common 
interests, to help them discover what interests 
are common, and to help them make the most 
of themselves individually and as a group. The 
great teacher, like the great administrator, has 
a unique capacity to communicate great ideas 
and insights. He is a consummate master of 
some area of competence and has the enthusi 
<r to fire others with interest in it and a sense 


of its srenihcance 


cleer chennels of communication are essential 


Lommunication ww the ‘ im of cooper 


ition. There can be no effective communication 


with rul iar channels ma media of com 
municatior ip ind how | 1 hor zontally 
throughout the organization. Ideally. each men 
of the organization should be able to see 
ranization as a whole. both im its internal 
and operation wind in its external 
bach perforn listinctive dif 
d role. He car hi n such 
ymote the inte 
le only as he can im 


f the total organization 


rative theory 
a most 
important 

us a high 

v fbur 

ns. Our 
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and quality of cooperation and intelligence 
There is no more central function in modern 
society than that of improving the level and 
quality of cooperation, the unique function of 
management. 


The development of effective channels and 
media of communication calls for the highest 
order of intelligence and imagination. How to 
relate the members of an organization to one 
another in such ways that each will be able to 
see the organization as a whole, its relation to 
other organizations, and the interrelationships 
of the major aspects of the organization itself, 
as well as to achieve effective communication 
within the immediate group, calls for invention 
and insight of a high order. This means a dif- 
ferent concept of administration and a different 


kind of administrator. 


epIToR’s NOTE: /n the next installment of this 
article Dr. Axtelle will discuss the place of the 
teachers’ union in a democratically administered 
school 


Important Tenure Victory Won 


at Teachers College, Columbia 


A* important tenure victory has been won 
j 


in the case of Dr. George Hartmann of 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr 
Hartmann, Professor of Educational Psychol 
ogy, was dismissed in 1944, after many years 
of successful work at Teachers College. His 
dismissal was considered unfair and unjusti 
fiable because there were no charges of in 
efficiency or neglect; on the contrary, he had 
been highly praised for his character and per 


sonality and for the quality of his teaching 


After a vigorous campaign by Dr. Hartmann 
supported by the AAUP and the AFT, he was 
restored to his position in 1945. His first check 
was withheld, however, until he agreed to leave 
the college at the end of four vears—that is, in 
1949. Because of his economic circumstances, 
Dr. Hartman: 


oendition under prote st 


felt compelled to accept this 


At the end of the period, however, Dr. Hart 
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man ‘brought suit on the basis of the Statutes 
and By-laws of Teachers College, which con 
tain specific provisions concerning the dismissal 
of employees. Under the decision reached in 
the case, the College is to pay Dr. Hartmann 
$5,250, representing full salary for a period of 
one year, during which time he did not receive 
any salary. In addition, the costs of the suit 


are to be borne by the College 


From the legal point of view this case is of 
importance in that the court ruled that the 
Statutes and By-laws of the College take prece 
dence over any contract entered into by the 
{ ollege and Dr. Hartmann regarding his tenure 
of position. This decision would seem to indi 
cate that school administrators and boards of 
education cannot legally circumvent tenure laws 
by entering into separate tenure contracts with 


individual members 


The Teachers College hapter of the New 
York Teachers Guild, which was authorized by 
the AFT Executive Council to investigate tenure 


practices at Teachers College, reports 


The outcome of the Hartmann case is grati 
fying to the members of the Teachers College 
Chapter of Local 2, AFT. The members of the 
Chapter played an important role in the devel 
cpment and ultimate adoption of the Statutes 


and By-laws of Teachers ( ollege - 
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CHILDREN 


girls of Cevlor { group of Pakistan youngsters 


“Three little maids from ‘ ol” are these neatly dressed 


sit outdoors pooling their efforts 
, * L 


to master the dificult characters 


i their lang 4g ¢ 





{ Siamese boy and his sister enjoy 
a ride on a peaceful long-horned 
hull 
4 


This slim and gracejul young girl of India has gone to 


the ORIENT ““""~ 


ACME PHOTOS in Indonesian boy, with shoulder strap briefcase and 


Size. . cide-brimmed hat, is off to school 
J « 1 

t . 
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Education is a weapon says Stalin 


Soviet Education 
and the Democratic Ideal 
in Education 


address bw George S. Counts. Teache 


amen her ol {F 7 / M al 4 Veu } rh 


( NE of the itstanding events of the AFT hands and at whom it is aimed.’ Here is the 
convention in Detroit was the session fea most freque ntly quoted statement on the nature 

turing a discussion of educational philosophy of education you will find in Soviet pedagogical 

and objectives in var im parts of the world literature Educ ation ts 4 weapon Stalin was 
In the February issue of Tue AMERICAN saving, of course, that education always has 

Teacwer, excerpts from the address by C. H. W been and always will be a weapon. And so he 

Hasselriis, Director the Danish Informatior loesn't apologize at all for making education a 

(Mes ere published. A later issue ll inel weapon in the Soviet Union.” 

the ad made by Miss Muna Le« 
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was falsified according to the “line laid down 
by the Party high command.” He referred first 
to the November 1949 issue of the journal, 
Soviet Pedagogy, in which there is an article by 
N. K. Goncharov, a leading Soviet educator, 
“The School and Pedagogy in the U.S.A. in the 
Service of Reaction,” and gives this account of 


how information is twisted 


quotations ore distorted 
“At one place he (Goncharov) writes as fol 
lows: ‘Robert Littell in his article, “Teachers’ 
Pay—A National Disgrace’ presents the fol 
lowing crying facts:——“Michigan is a wealthy 
state but pays its teachers $400 a year—less 
than the wages of the garbage collector.’ Gon 
charov failed to give his source, but we finally 
discovered it in an article by Robert Littell that 
appeared in the October 1945 issue of The 
Readers’ Digest 
‘But here is what Littell actually wrot 
‘Flint, Michigan, is a prosperous, progressive 
American community. Yet it starts its school 
teachers at $400 a year less than it starts its 
garbage collectors.” By converting the city of 
Flint into the State of Michigan. by omitting 
the word ‘starts.” and by introduc ing a dash ir 
the right place, he distorts the meaning. He con 
vevs the idea to his readers that the salary «f a 
teacher in Michigan is $400 a vear. Now if he 
had given the beginning teacher's actual «alary 
Il am sure he would have disturbed his Russian 
readers. After converting dollars into rubles 
and living costs they would have discovered 
that the poor American teacher in Michigar 
was receiving mut h more than a Soviet tea her.’ 
As another illustration Dr. Counts showed 
how Goncharov quoted a certain Warrer 
as calling for the study of anthropology in order 
to understand the peoples of Russia and 
Fast in general, and ir order t prove the sup 
jority of the Anglo-Saxon race over others. Or 
this Goncharov'’s comment was, “Obviously, the 
sad history of Fascist Germany taught the 
American racists nothing.” Dr. Counts pointed 
out that the article by Constance Warren in the 
April 1944 issue of Education under the titk 
“The Teaching of History in the Post-Wa: 
orld,” actually did urge greater emphasis or 
of history and anthropology and the 
inderstanding of peoples both inter 
und within our borders. There wa 


t “superiority of the 
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At still another point, according to Dr 
Counts, Goncharov gave the impression that 
eight American educators, members of a com 
mittee presenting different points of view in 
Philosophies of Education, published in 1943, 
came out with “a single position to support the 
American poli y of aggression.” 

In this connection, Dr. Counts commented 
“In his introduction Professor Brubacher of 
Yale writes despairingly that the members of 


the committee couldn't even come to an agree 


ment upon what the problems of education 


are 


Joha Dewey's philosophy is misrepresented 

The length to which Goncharov went in his 
attempt to picture American education in accord 
with the party line is perhaps best told in Dr 
Counts’ story of Goncharov's reference to John 
Dewey 

“You might be interested in what Goncharov 
says about our old friend, John Dewey. He 
quotes liberally from Dewey's books, if one may 
apply the word ‘quotes what he does. He 
leaves out sentences without the customary signs 
‘f omission. He jumps from paragraph to para 
graph, and throws unrelated sentences togethe: 
Then he concludes: ‘Dewey is mortally afraid 
of the wrath of the people. As a true servant of 
the plutocrats, he i« terrified lest the toilers 
establish a social order devoted to the interests 
of the people Therefore he advocates that edu 
ition be employed to perfect capitalist rela 
ms and the exploitation of man by man 
You may have difficulty in recognizing the por 


trait of the great philosopher 


| democracy im 
these lime whe 
Again Goncharov is quoted as charging 


Dewey with dishonesty: “In vain does Dewey 
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pretend that he does not know what der 


‘ ounts clearly described t 
is. He talks about democracy all the j Thus in 


knows very well and understands that 


ne sture of the prot 
the Soviet Union scholarship 
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Report from 
The Executive Council 


1 summary of the most important action taken 


al the meeting of December IS 30) 


_ sixteen members of the AFT Executive 2 Appi priatio and 


Council were present at the meeting heid vide school hy 


1 Chicago December 28-30. Since a detailed terials 


materials needed to 
using and instructional ma 
number of public ele 


nentary and high school pupils 
local in January only the In the 


for the imere ising 
? 


port of all action taken was sent to 
president f each achieve nent of the ibove 
Counc 


‘ 


objectives 
st important items will be summarized here the AF] 


poimted out that states and 
| Communities have ds 
te much Hy vet the 


press release on edur thw | tmphasized that ; in a 
| r é ! 


ne and can continur 
education in the present emergency 


Council statement 
= trom 20%. to ¢3 
esent emergency was issued | { the teachers in twelve of our states received 
neues OS salaries of leas than $1500 a vear. The 88.000 


teachers in this group were thus actually receiv 
eu phasis ym the need for opposing 
ing MA) a vear 


stron 
efforts t 
the 


less than an unskille d worker 
essary school services under 


. must receive under the id 
emergency was regis 


use 


hourly minimum 
v le (becar ing lirector oO “4 
sensi ails Mammalian ge law Ewing, Director of the Fed 
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' C} eral Security Agency, has with others attested 
ers meeting in wavo to 


to the fact that in view of the rise in the cost 
nizing the necessity for general 


of living teachers 
‘sary sar 


salaries are in thousands of 
rihice mm forwarding de 


. instances far bel “ the salaries obtaining in 
imcil pe inted I statements 


1939 in terms of purchasing power 
{ educators that the needs os ) ‘ 
3. Maintenance of health and welfa: 
high priority ir 


es for children and youth 
“4. Protection of the rights of all youth to 


full advantage of educational opportu 


ties, Parents and teachers should oppose all 


oves to disregard attendance laws and nullify 


hild la Placement of hows and 


| nder the guise of na 


will tl re 
eW rld W ar I] period reacted 


th usar Is t 
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Instances 
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and for pury 
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uur country 
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by written proxy left with the Secretary 

One of the proposed amendments to the by- 
laws would change the time limit for declining 
nominations from 1:00 p.m of the third day of 
the convention to “within one hour of the vote 
to close nominations.” 

Another amendment to the by-laws would 
establish the procedure to be followed in cas 
of a tie vote. To accomplish this, the following 
sentence would be added to Article VI, as Se 
tion 3: “In the event that the Chairman of the 
Elections Commitee shall officially report that 
the balloting is indecisive, a roll call vote shall 
he immediately taken.” 


Segregated locals A subcommittee of the 
bt xecutive Council presented a report including 
=e veral ree ommendations one of whi h was 
that the policy adopted at the Boston conven 
tion and reiterated at the Glenwood Springs con 


vention be restated 


{ssignment of organizers Assignments for 
the first part of 1951 were arranged for Organ 


ivers David Selden and F. C. Snow 


Low al ] and per 


tive Council voted “to refuse any payment from 


apila payments The } xecu 


Local 1, the Chicago Teachers Union, which is 
not in conformity with Section 2 and 1 or 3 of 
Article VIII” of the AFT constitution. ( Vice 
Presidents Fewkes, Fullington, and Maloney 
voted against the motion; Vice-President Bor 
chardt was absent at the time when the action 
was taken; the other twelve members voted for 
the motion. } 

This action was taken in response to a com 
munication from Local 1 which included the 
following statement 

on Friday, December 8, the House of 
Representatives of the Chicago Teachers Union 
approved the action of our Executive Board 
setting our future per capita payments on the 
following basis until further notice. It is our in 
tention to pay full per capita payments on the 
first 500 members, one-half per capita or the 
second 500 members. and one-fourth per capita 
balance of our membership to coincide 

oting strength accorded our local at 


onventions of the American Federatio: 


1 has taken this 
of alling the at 
Federation of Tea hers 


tv? nstitution re 
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garding the distribution of votes at the conven- 
thons 

Budget revision: Since there was a possibil 
ity that no per capita payments would be re 
ceived from Local 1, the 1950-51 budget was 
adjusted to the reduction in income that might 
result. The principal adjustments were 

1. Abolition of the Research Department. 
| Vice-Presidents Fewkes, Fullington, and Ma- 
loney voted against this action; the other thir- 
teen Council members voted for it.) 

2. Giving six months’ notice to the Research 
Director; during these six months she would 
receive her regular salary and would contmue 
her services for the AFT, working on such re- 
search projects as might be assigned by the 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3. Omission of one issue of Toe AMERICAN 
TEACHER 

4. A reduction in the amount budgeted for 


the president's expenses. 


eprror’s NoTE: On February 9 the Chicago 
Teachers Union made its full per capita pey- 
ment for November in conformity with the 


provisions of the {FT constttulion 


Hear Senator Paul Douglas! 
The 10,000 AFT members in Illinois and 
those in neighboring states have an excellent 


pportunity to hear Senator Paul Douglas, for 
many years an active AFT member, discuss 
the problems facing the nation. On January 
29 he began a series of bi-weekly broadcasts 
ver twelve [linois stations. The program is 
alled “Talking It Over.” 

His clear. forthright analysis of events and 

recommendations concerning U.S. policies, 


domestic and international, have won 





“Americans and Western Europeans sometimes seem to forget that freedom does not stop with 


the rights of free speech and free press 


. Equally important, though not more important, to 


the billion human beings trapped in a mire of poverty, ignorance, disease, and, too often, cole 
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HISTADRUT—ISRAEL'S 


( N Dec. 4 1920, 87 men and 

women representing several or 
ganizations with a total membership 
of about 4,500 met in « small hall in 
Haifa and set up « united organiza 
tien of Jewish Workers in Palestine. 
The Hebrew word for Federation is 
Histadrut. In lereel and, in fact, 
throughout the world Histadrut is 
always understood to be the lersel 
labor organization 

The Constitution that was adopted 
3% years ago listed the following ob 
jectives 

1. To organize workers, both Jew 
ish and Arab 

2. Te establish and develop work 
opportunities in agriculture and in 
dustry 

4. To create cultural, educational, 
and technical institutions for the re 
birth of the Hebrew language and 
Hebrew culture 

4. To receive, train, and care for 
immigrants 

5. To establish a cooperative and 
laber society by fostering collectives, 
consumer and producer cooperatives 

6. To organize and promote mutual 
aid institutions to aid workers who 
are ill or in distress 

The progress and achievements ¢/ 
the Histadrut in the first 30 years of 
its existence can be evaluated by 
considering to what extent the ob 
jectives have been realized 


eorgeniziag workers 

Over 320,000 are now affliated 
Over 70 per cent of the working pop- 
elation and about 40% of the total 
adult population belong to the His 
tadrut. Last year alone, nearly 100, 
000 The Teachers Union 
numbering over 8,000 sfiliated for 
the fret time lest vear 


poined 


creating jobs 

lerac! is « poor in re 
sources and raw materiale, About 
half of tne food and most of the raw 


country 
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FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


materials have to be imported. Ex. 
ports must be developed to establish 
a sound and balanced economy. The 
Histadrut in its early years faced the 
task not only of organizing the work 
ers but of training them. The new 
comers came from countries where 
work on the land and in factories 
was denied them. Hence they came 
without skills and work experience 

The first 30 years has witnessed 
the development by the Histadrut 
of a network of industrial and agri 
cultural enterprises that now give 
employment to over 100,000 men and 
women. The Histadrut itself is one 
of the largest employers in lerael 

Largest of the organization's agen- 
cies is the Solel Boneh—e contract 
ing company fer public works and 
housing projects. It employs over 
30,000 construction workers. The 
Solel Boneh leye roads, drains 
swamps, constructs government 
buildings and military camps, erects 
plants, and builds housing 
projects. It owns its own quarries for 
securing building stones and lime, 
operates its own brick factories, 
and in partnership possesses cement 
works giess works, foundries, rubber 
works, and ship repair plants. About 
ent of all the building in 
leracl is done by the Sole! Boneh 

Another large enterprise of the 
Hietedrut is the Shikun—a housing 
ompany About 25 per cent of the 
members now live in homes 
built by the Shikun. Some of the 
housing are in besutifal 
Workers Carden Cities 


power 


70 per 


unter 
projects 


Last year with the aid of American 
trade unionists who are subscribing 
a $10,000,000 bond issue 

about 12,000 housing 
om pleted The goa) ert 
+ 590.000 houses « vear 

Finding jobs ie a major respon 
sibility of the Histadrut. It maintains 
68 employment offices and Labor Ex 

hange Bureaus taf of 


to Amun 
for he 


mite were 


using 


with « 


1951 


personne! workers. In the first six 
months of 1950, 80,000 were placed 
in jobs. Since newoomers are pouring 
in at the rate of 200,000 « year and 
about 80% are unskilled workers 
without any experience or training 
in any trade or profession, job place. 
ment is a tremendous task. 

The Histadrut maintains voce 
tional schoole that turn out about 
10,000 skilled workers « year. 

Most spectacular has been the 
colonization and land settlement pro 
gram of the Histadrut. There are 
now 486 collective and cooperative 
agricultural settlements known as 
Kvutrot and Moshave with « total 
population of 100,000 farmers 

Since 1948, 500,000 immigrants 
have entered Israel. The 256 new 
agricultural villages that were es 
tablished have provided homes, jobs, 
and creative opportunities for many 
of these newcomers. 

Today about 70% of the food 
grown in lerael comes from these 
cooperative agricultural settlements. 

In the past two years, over 200 
new industrial and service coopers 
tives have been established in the 
cities 


cuteral ectivity 

The Histadrut maintains « com 
plete school system from nursery 
school through college. It publishes « 
daily newspaper, Dever, which has 
the largest circulation in the land. le 
addition there are many weekly and 
monthly labor publications. The 
publishing plant Am Oved (Working 
People) prints about 100 titles « 
year. About 90 per cent of the living 
Hebrew writers have their books 
published by Am Oved 

The Histadrut sponsors « sports 
organization, Haepeel, « dramatic 
group, Obel, and numerous other 
ultural and recreational groups. Te 
peoples of different 
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‘ullures ahd of & uiture the 
life and mood of the coun eve 
ming echeols for adults and study 
groupe are maintained im the isber 
centers threagheout the and 
The Hebrew Kenameance in wt 
the Histadrut has pleved « 
rele hee been ene of the ao 


our age 


tewerd « workers 
cooperetive society 


The Kvutss is the proud 


new forme of 


contribu 
tien of lerae! labor t 


social organization. The Kvutes ix 


organized on the principle fror 
each according to hie ability to es 
Owneral if 


eccording to his need” 


ie commune! and work is democrat: 
cally managed and administered The 
oldest Kvutes, Dagenia, has just 
celebrated ite 40th anniversary. The 
205 Kyuteot 


eloquent 


flourishing today are 
that 


groups are no 


evidence these socia 


and economic longer 
noble experiments in social pione 
og. Dut permanent institutions 
A vast 
operatives has sprung up 
ever 708 


towne and 


program of consumer co 
There are 
retail -op stores im the 
leracl. Last 


$50,000 00x 


villages of 


vear they groseed over 
1 business 
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ever 
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bere and resources for the task of 
the Ingathering of the Exiles—to 
keep the gates of lereel wide open 
for all Jews whe want to go there 
f must go they ate 
living in places where 
they suffer bitter discrimination and 


there because 


rh ieee 


“Teer athon 
To make possible the sbeorptic: 
number of 


argc newcomer 


kere of lerec] have volan 


ted «a harsh program of 
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Child labor exists 
despite all iaws 
id W. Mayo 


Welfare | 


pres 


Twelve hb j unties have no 


public health department “or none 


worthy of the name,” he added 
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are born each vear without medica 
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ICFTU to hold parley 
for white coller workers 


The Internationa! ‘ 
Free Trade Us s will } 


niederation of 


ia @ world 
enference for white lar workers 
at ICFTU headquarters in Brussels, 
Belgium, April 18-2! 
Dates for t firet « a! gathering 
aber were et at «a 
ICFTU's inter 


onsu!tative ommittee tor 


of nonmanua 


merting ! the new 
nationa! 
professional administrative, com 
m-ercial, end supervisory employes 
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EVERY SEAL 
YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 








geography for nine-year-olds 
CROSS-COUNTRY 


Ay Pauw R. Hanna end Crvve F. Koun. Scott, Fores 
man and Company, Chicago, lll. 1950. 160 pp. $2.20 
st 
Although Cross-Country is a geography for nine-year 
ds, it will prove interesting to grown-ups, too. Writ 
ten as a bit of fiction rather than as a traditional! 
geography text, it immediately compels the reader's 
attention. It tells the story of a trip Ruth and Tom 
Page take with their parents from Los Angeles to 
Washington, DA 
oy sweep the reader right along, so that together 


The experiences these youngsters 


they share the fun of seeing the changes in the physical 
aspects of our country. What is even more important 
they participate in the “man-land relationship whici 
s the theme of geography ” 

The author's purpose is more than to impart facts 
An even greater purpose should be to arouse the in 
terests end initiate the skills and attitudes which will 
enable a child to evaluate the geographic significance 

what he does, reads, hears, sees, thinks or other 
wise experiences for the rest of his life.” This purpose 
s accomplished very skillfully. The experiences of 
the two children are presented vividly and dramatically 
Beautiful pictures help to create the illusion of reality 
The vocabulary is controlled so that the book can 
be read with a maximum of ease and understanding 

(ross-_ountry tells ite story by means of units The 
tithes suggest an itinerary filled with adventure 
Home in Los Angeles. Across the Desert, Through 
the Mountains, Across the Plains, Up from the River 
Down to the Ocean, Home in Washington, D.C 

Mapes are provided at the end of each unit. They 
sre presented in euch a way that the nine-year-old 
becomes aware of the fact that the physical features 
lescribed so graphically in the trip across America 
The transi 


tion to a world point of view is made simply and 


are aleo to be found all ower the world 


naturally 

A Teachers Guidebook is available for Cross 
Country. lt suggests definite techniques for the teach 
er, so that the children may derive maximum profit 
and yoy from the book 

Cross-Country is delightful. It is a worthy member 
of the Social Studies Series: Peter's Family (the fam 
ly), Helle David (the school), Some Dey Soon (the 
neighborhood), New Centerville (the community), 
( ross_ountry (the pation) 


Esture B. Acunsxy, Local 3, Philadelphia 
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fifteen tested scripts for 
professionals or amateurs 
RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By watren nacwerr. Pleys, Inc, Boston, Mass. 1950 

2 pp. $2.75 

This volume, for use by young people in radio pro 
duction, includes fifteen plays adapted from great sto 
ries. In his intreduction to the volume, Norwin Corwin 
expresses regret that radio scripts consistently reject 
all original plays and choose rather to rehash movies 
and current stage plays, while the excellent material of 
the past and of great writers remains neglected. Of the 
material in Radio Plays for Young People he says 
“Here are adaptations of essentially excellent basic 
material And I only hope the legends of Sleepy 
Hollow and Canterville Chase help to fill the vacuum 
that is now Radio for young America.” 

The scripts have been produc ed by both professional 
and amateur players; some have been done on net 
works. Improvements have been made in the scripts 
as a result of these production experiences. The stories 
ater to any type of taste and to any program need, 
from the amusing “My Double and How He Undid Me” 
and the spine tingling “The Young Man with the 
Cream Tarts” to “The Christmas Carol.” 

Directions for presentation are both clear and simple 
«> that any amateur group could easily present satis 
tactory peri srmances The volume seems to meet well 


the need for usable scripts and excellent content 


a study of the language arts 


hy practical educators 


READINESS FOR READING AND 

RELATED LANGUAGE ARTS 

Prepared by a committee of the National Conference 
for Research in English. Published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 6Bth 
Street, Chicago 21, 10. 60 pp. Single copy, 65 cents 


The bulletin contains five chapters, cach prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of « prec 
tical educator. These chapters deal with readiness for 
reading, oral and written language, spelling, vocabu 
lary, and handwriting. The pamphlet summarizes cur 
rent research in a readable and helpful manner. Each 
chapter concludes with an exhaustive list of materials 
for more detailed atudy as well as some suggestions 
for areas not already covered by research. 
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As recognized bargaining agent, 696 gains 
salary increase and seeks improved contract 


696 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Sel- 
ary raises of $100 at the 
minimum end of the schedule, §200 
in the middle of the schedule, and 
$300 « year at the maximum end 
went into effect for Eau Claire public 
school teachers on January | 

This offer of the Board of Educa 
tion was accepted by the 
Eau Claire Teachers Federation, 
AFT Local 696, which is the collec- 
the Eau 


recently 


bargaining agent for 
Claire teachers 
Last spring the 
quested a $400-e-year raise on the 
maximum end of the salary schedule 
The Board of countered 
with a proposal for a $200 raise, 
which Local 696 rejected. Negotia- 
tions resulted in the $100, $200, and 
$300 proposal, which was accepted 
by the 
At the 


in the process of requesting several 


tive 


Federation re 


Education 


Federation 
present time Local 696 is 
the master contract, « 
the Board of 
phases of 
Some 


hanges in 


miract with 


written < 
Education, covering all 
teacher employer relationships 
f the major changes being requested 
are 

\ guarantee of position and sal 
ary status for any teachers who have 


ral OFT Will be eF 


tering the mili 
f substitutes 
$9.00 « day 
Board of 
teacher 
age 65, provided the 
{ Education pays the differ 
the retire 
ment annuity and one-half the aver 
age salary of the highest five years 
of teaching service—as is 
firemen and policemen of Eau Claire 
4. The addition of a Visual Aids 
Director for the elementary schools 


pay 
m $7 “i @ day t 
4 provision that the 


tducation may request «6 
to retire at 
Board 
ence 


between teacher's 


done for 


f Eau Claire at $100 « year above 


ehedule 
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>». A definite procedure for teach 
ers to follow in presenting their 
grievances 

Two new committees, the Teachers 
Security Committee and the Educa 
thon been estab 
lished this year by the Federation. 


The Security Committee handles all 


Committee, have 


matters other than 
questions. So far, this com 
and Superintendent Homer 
DeLong have been working on the 
summer school require- 
ments and credits. One change that 
this group suggested and the Fed- 
eration accepted was that teachers 
50 years of age could fulfill 
requirements 


teacher security 
salary 


mittee 


question of 


over 


their summer school 
by travel or by attending workshops 


The 


study 


Education Committee is to 
the needs of the children of 
Fau Claire to see what can be done 
to or with the schools to provide for 
the chil 
T his com 


a greater satisiaction of 
iren's educational needs 
the liaison be 


the 


mittee will aleo be 


tween the superintendent and 


teachers 
The Eau Claire Federation recent 
ly decided to reafhliate with the Wis 
nein State Federation of Labor, in 


order to be in closer contact with 


legislative action on labor and edu 


matters 


From The FW isce 


ational 


nsin Teacher 


Landis conducts 

labor course 

279 CLEVELAND, O Jose ph 
Landis, former AFT presi 

lent. has the im 

ourse of 


been named as 


structor of an interesting 
liecusssons at Cleveland 


The 


eight iecture 
the series is 
Move 
lescussions will be based 


Mark Starr 


ts lege tilie of 


Understanding the Laber 
ment and 
n Laber in America by 


and Harold Faulkner 


1951 


Bills on tenure 
and supervisory duties 
presented in California 


1020 MONTEREY COUNTY, 


CALIF The Monterey 
Teacher reports that the Calif ria 
Federation of Teachers is fighting 
proposals which have 
been made in the state legislature 
The present requirement of 850 
average daily attendance means that 
the teachers of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco have tenure. The 
objectionable proposals would pro 
that teachers even in these 
could be dismissed during 
probationary period without 
A counter proposal of the 
AFT group would provide for the 
elimination of the 850 ADA require 
ment for tenure in any district. 
Another bill to be introduced 
would provide that all teachers be 
entitled legally to a duty-free lunch 
The Federation believes that 
planning of supervisory 
effective than 
often 


ant) tenure 


only 


vide 
plac es 
their 


cause 


period 
areful 
more 


futies will be 


the present burdensome and 


irresponsible type 


Publicity undertaken 
on single salary pion 
66 BOSTON, MASS.—The Boe 
ton Teachers Union is very 
disturbed to find that of the 
+4 largest cities in the United States 
43 have single salary schedules and 
Boston is the only exception. They 
are, therefore, conducting « vigor 
~ campaign for the single salary 
As one device to gain publicity for 
the program, they have established 
bureau which has ar 
ranged for members of Local 66 to 
various local 
Twenty-two such appoint 
ments were made in January. Space 
has aleo been assigned the teachers 
to present their case in the publica 
tions of many of the unions. Other 
means of implementing the program 
have also been studied 


much 


a epeskers 


address meetings of 


unjons 
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Chicago Teochers Union 
wins salary increase 


] CHICAGO, ILI I} 


(_hocage 
Teachers workis 


ing toward 
| salary of $6000, has made 


recto >) 


4 matimu 
a net he 


January 


Royal Ooks teachers 
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Dr. Smith of 238 adds text to his series 


238 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Dr. Vietor C. Smith, eci- 

ence teacher at Ramsey Junior High 

School, again ie experiencing the 

opening the pages 

of new textbooks of which he is prin 
The 


»dern 


satisfaction = of 


cipal author new series, Sct 
ence for M Living, includes 
nine books for grades one to nine 
The beoks have been in production 
tor fiwe years 

series 


The approach of the entire 


to interpret the normal experi 


ences of children in terms of science 
How to 


evele, how te 


understand and use a bi 


and care for A 
jog, and a trij a museum are 


functional units 


eciect 


typical eal 


ntermediate grades “tress 


+ laid on science principles involved 
ordinary living 


Dr. Smith hes ne been active in 


curriculum work, serving at present 
as a member of the Minneapolis 
Curriculum Coordinating Council 
and the Science Curriculum Com 
mittee of the Minnesota State De 
Education He has 
Rameey Junior High 
and for 


partment of 
taught in 

School 
a year and a half in Washburn. He 


since it was built, 
has aleo taught summer sessions at 
the University of Arizona and at 
Eastern Washington College 

As a faithful worker in the Fed 
eration, Dr. Smith has served two 
terms as vice-president of Local 238 
and has been chairman of the pro 
fessional affairs committee. He was 
a delegate to the CLU for one year 
and has served as a member at va 
rious times of committees on salary, 
public relations, and pub 
The Minneapolis Teacher 


welfare, 


licity 


New schedule in West Milwaukee goes to $5384 


1067 wis 


Milwaukee Local 


the adoption of a 


MILWAUKEE, 
Efforts of the West 
have resulted in 
salary schedule 


which incorporates the 1950 cost-of 


ving bonus inte the base pay * hed 


1. With 
$2454 to $4204 
With an AB or 128 
“4 
\ 


less than 128 


no degree 


$2684 


unite 


a PhD 
$5384 
mportant achievement 
tion of equivalencies for 
redits and the establish 
‘ 


ary schedule classifica 


Distinguished poet 
joins Rutgers faculty - 


perme NJ Louis 
48 Ginsber poet. author, and 
appointed to the 
Rutee rs I ni 

presenting 
English ’ "ny Mr 


Ginsberg has had his poetry included 


teac her has beer 


Englist department ! 
versity where } ts 


purers In 


n I ntermever?r « Vv 
and British Poetry ar 
“tions including . 
Pocket 


Edition of American Poetry 
Lest veer tx 


for ming 


perrr ‘ nireat 
Poetry Society 

Seweral of the  ¢ this ut 
standing member 422 have 
published AMERICAN 
Teacwen 


been 
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tions in terms of units of prepara 


tion rather than degree status alone 
In order to prepare a set of standards 
and 


for evaluation of training 


preparation, the superintendent is 


authorized to appoint a committee 
to make recommendations 
Substitutes also from 


schedule 


benefited 


the adoption of the new 
The 


Substitutes was changed from a per 
although 


were = ale for Preferred List 


an annual basis, 
the per diem rate for emergency sub 


diem to 


stitutes continues without change 


In addition it was agreed that pay 
schedules for extra-curricular ac 


tivities were to be revised Admin 


gained by having the 
allowance incorporated 
ules The 


January | 


new = ale 
1951 


Detroit assured 
of annual increase 


231 DETROIT, MICH.—The De 


troit Federation of Teachers 
has been working for a $6000 maxi 
mum for teachers with an M.A. Al 
though their schedule lacks much to 
achieve that end, they have won two 
significant promises from the Board 
of Education. One is the pledge, made 
of a resolution to be 
placed in the record, that the goal of 
the Board is $6000. The other is the 


mise of 


in the form 


lehinite pre increases in the 
maximum salary by $194 next vear 
The 


after the 


and $200 for the following year 
salary maximum in Detroit, 
increases reported in Tae Ammnicas 
is about $5200 


Teacuenr in February 


107 


i i 


Wisconsin college locals 
form council 


Representatives from AFT locals 
79, 223, 917, 1036, and 1072 met at 
Madison on December 2 to 
problems of higher education in Wis 


Four major recommendations 


study 


consin 
to the membership of the respective 
agreed upon: (1) te 


of Wisconsin State 


locale were 


form «a Council 


Teachers College Unions; (2) to 
liate consideration to or 
AFT locale at the other 
to seck an im 


mediate cost-of living adjustment in 


give wume 
ganizing 

teachers colleges: (3) 
rease on present salaries, and (4) 
to urge an upward revision of the 
which is to go into 


1951 


salary & hedule 


effect July 1 


The new council will be composed 
from each 
representa 
serve for one year, the other 
ofheers will con 
and a chairman, 


of two representatives 
teachers college local, on 
tive to 
for two years. The 
set of @ secretary 
the chairmanship rotating each year 


among the lo« als afhliated 
John Dulka of Local 79 


elected previsional chairman 


who wae 
stated 
that the members had discussed the 
giving aid to the im 
if locals in Osh 


Falls, La 


possibility ! 
mediate organization 


kosh, River 


perior, and 


(roses, Su 
Platteville by means of 
mutual and 


support encouragement 


Formation of the Council had been 
urged previously by former WFT 
president E. ( DeBraic, and is 
strongly supported by the new WFT 


president, Leo Smith 


Fond du Lac pay roised 


1004 — DU LAC, WIS.— 
od du Lac teachers 

salary ad 
f $230 in addition to other 
hanges in the echedule. The school 
j add another $100 


board also voted to 
on the maximum of the single 


ecrive an poms 


sstment 


stey 


salary echedule now in effect > 


The salary negotiations, under way 


months, were handled by 


1004's 


' several 
Local 


with ¢ 


Salary Committee 
arence Sebranke as chairman, 
Martin, Harry 7Ziegert 


( arpenter 


and Helen 


and James serving with 


smittee based its plan 


{living edjustment to be 
added to the present hedule adopt 
1944 


ed in 


The new echedule, which goes inte 


effect the second semester. will have 
s starting salary of $2.430. Maximum 
will be 


legree 


for the bac helor's 
$3,934 
4.10 


sin oat 


degree 
and fer the master’s 


Annual increments will re 


$100 
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Price List 


What Labor Has Done for the Children of America (By Maurice 


Federal Aid and the Crisis in American Education... 

What 33c Will Do in AF.T. Dues. ' 

Should Professionally Minded Teachers Affiliate with Labor? .. 

The Constitution of the AF.T... 

Should Teachers’ Salaries Be Based on Rating?.......... 

Should College Teachers Affiliate with Labor? 

A Challenge to Classroom Teachers (Blotter) 

Labor's Program of Education . 

Labor, Education and Democracy 

Why I Joined (By Dr. George S. Counts) 

Company Unions and the School Crisis 

Questions and Answers 

Declarations of the A. F. of L. on Education 

Don't Let the Schools Suffer 

Should Teachers Be Neutral? 

The Key to Progress—The Public Schools ay 

The Answer to the Chaos in Teachers’ Organizations l 
Do White Collar Workers Need Unions? 75 
What the Church Thinks of Labor..... 1.00 
Labor's Battle for Education During World War Il 1.00 
Labor's Answer to the Teacher Shortage Problem _. 50 
Education in the Atomic Age 50 


Goals for American Education (By Kirkendal!, Kuenzli, and 
Reeves). .....($1.00 to AFT members) 2.00 


Basic Principles of Federal Aid to Education... caine 3.00 
A.F.T. PINS AND BUTTONS $0.50 each: $5.00 a dozen: $38 a hundred 
A.F.T. KEYS .each 1.00 





